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The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies. Harvard 

Historical Studies, Vol. IX. By Arthur Lyon Cross. New York, 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. — 368 pp. 

Dr. Cross's book fills a long-felt want in the field of American 
ecclesiastical history. We have excellent works on the histories of 
the various denominations in America, and in the field of Episcopa- 
lianism we have the more specialized treatment of the church in sepa- 
rate colonies and states, such as Dalcho's Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina and Beardsley's History of the Episcopal Church in 
Connecticut. But until the appearance of Dr. Cross's careful mono- 
graph we have had no adequate discussion — nothing, in fact, beyond 
a single short chapter in Mr. Sanford Cobb's book on The Rise of 
Religious Liberty in America — of the relations of the English Church 
to the American colonies in all their broad religious and political 
signification. 

The chief merit of Dr. Cross's book is the very thorough acquaint- 
ance it shows with invaluable historical material on the other side of 
the water. Manuscripts of the British Museum, the Public Record 
Office, Lambeth and Fulham palaces have been searched with dis- 
criminating patience and coordinated with a large number of American 
sources to make a well-ordered, forceful, sympathetic narrative of the 
birth and struggle for life of the idea of a resident episcopate in the 
American colonies. 

Another merit of the book, or perhaps another aspect of this same 
merit, is the skilful treatment of the political phase of the ecclesi- 
astical question and of the constant and considerable influence of 
English politics on the agitation for American bishops. For example, 
at the outset Dr. Cross shows how in 1638 Archbishop Laud, as a 
part of his plan for the extension of the Anglican hierarchy to all 
the colonies, contemplated sending a bishop to New England, when 
the revolt in Scotland, the harbinger preceding civil war and the 
downfall of Charles Stuart, put an end to the projects of the high 
churchman. Again, in 17 13 the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts had already obtained Queen Anne's pledge 
in support of a bill to be introduced into Parliament for the establish- 
ment of American bishops, when the death of the queen and the 
accession to power of the Whig ministry of Walpole frustrated the 
scheme of the church party. 

Dr. Cross has dealt admirably with the difficult problem of the 
arrangement of his material, considering how inextricably interwoven 
are the local, the chronological, the intercolonial and the international 
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(if we may so early use the term for the relations between England 
and the colonies) interests of the narrative. Only in one case does 
there seem to be a jolt in the evenness of the work ; that is where a 
paragraph on Maryland is introduced into the midst of a discussion 
of the attempt of the New England divines to get a bishop (p. 105). 

To come to the plan of the narrative, the author has first examined 
the origin of the claims of the Bishop of London to exercise diocesan 
control over the American colonies, and finds that there was no actual 
authorization for such exercise until 1727, when a commission was 
issued to Bishop Gibson under the broad seal of George II. An Order 
in Council of 1633 (part of the Laudian scheme above mentioned) had 
vested the churches of Delft and Hamburg in the Bishop of London, 
and by analogy a tacit recognition of the extension of the order to the 
American colonies grew up after the Restoration. Dr. Cross goes on 
to show how Bishop Compton (1675-1713) sought to strengthen his 
authority in the colonies by the appointment of commissaries and the 
enlistment of the interest of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (founded 1701); how the commissarial authority came into 
conflict with the legislatures of the colonies of the South, leading to 
the famous Church Acts of South Carolina ; how during the century 
from Laud to Bishop Sherlock (1638-1748) several attempts were 
made by the English government, by clergymen in the colonies and 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to get resident 
bishops for the New World ; how, after a lull during the Walpole min- 
istry, the agitation was reopened in 17 41, and how, from this time on, 
" a political significance gradually crept into the discussions " ; how, 
as the Revolution approached, bitter controversies broke out, filling 
the decade 1760-1770 with the harsh monotonous cry of the pam- 
phleteer ; how finally the outbreak of hostilities severed the Episcopal 
Church in America from the Church of England, the connection to be 
renewed first by the thin thread of the consecration of Samuel Sea- 
bury of Connecticut (1784) by non-juring bishops in Scdtland, and 
then by the stouter bond of the imposition of aichiepiscopal hands on 
the heads of Samuel Prevoost of New York and William White of 
Philadelphia (1787). Therewith the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America was founded and all official connection with the Anglican 
episcopate came to an end. 

Just here the book seems open to adverse criticism in the matter 
of emphasis. The interesting and important subject of the establish- 
ment of the American episcopate after the Revolution is disposed of 
very summarily in a chapter of only nine pages, whereas the rather 
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tedious and confusing antecedent controversies occupy nearly a 
hundred pages of the work. 

As to the effect of the agitation for resident bishops on the revolu- 
tionary spirit itself, Dr. Cross concludes that it is a misconstruction 
of evidence to see in the Episcopal question " a cause of the Revolu- 
tion, if one means an impelling cause." On the other hand, he admits 
that, as " religious affairs were closely involved in the political ques- 
tions of the time . . . there was an ecclesiastical phase of pre-Revo- 
lutionary history of no little interest and importance." 

Dr. Cross's study is supplemented by appendices containing valu- 
able documents transcribed from English manuscripts, chief in interest 
among these being the correspondence between Bishop Sherlock and 
Horace Walpole and the Duke of Newcastle. A good bibliography 
of special works on the ecclesiastical relations of England with the 
American colonies, and an adequate index bring this most excellent 
volume to a close. David s Muzzey 

Columbia University. 

The French Revolution and Modern French Socialism. A com- 
parative study of the principles of the French Revolution and the 
doctrines of modern socialism. By Jessica Peixotto. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. — xv, 409 pp. 

Dr. Peixotto's book deserves attention not only as a study in the 
comparative history of radical rationalism, but also as an attempt to 
treat doctrines and theories in connection with contemporaneous 
social facts and relations. The book, however, strikes one more as 
a discussion of certain similarities in the doctrines of the French 
Revolution and modern French socialism than as an exhaustive 
comparative study of the origin and psychology of the two 
movements. 

The reader can gain an idea of Dr. Peixotto's position from the 
following statement (pp. 242-243) : 

It will not do to press too far the parallel between the eighteenth 
century influences and those of the nineteenth, but when the chief changes 
in French social life during the nineteenth century are considered, it seems 
possible to find a certain similarity of causes. ... In the nineteenth cen- 
tury as in the eighteenth, there can be noted in French life the rise and 
spread of new standards, more particularly the development of a new 
method of investigation, of a new ideal of government and of a widened 
sense of social responsibility. There can be seen, too, in this century as in 
the last, an unstable government which neither absolutely suppresses nor yet 



